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where many thousands of foreigners are pouring in on us 
every year." 

C. R. wrote: 

"When immigrants usually settle in groups with their fathers 
that already came over. They settled according to their re- 
ligious beliefs. They settled in groups according to their 
language. In this matter they can make their own laws, live, 
and work together." 

Problems of the Course of Study 

To discuss a course of study for the "C" student is 
beyond the scope of this paper. I am convinced that 
field trips should form a major part of the programme, 
but the location of our school, and my schedule have 
made that impossible with us — as they will be in any 
school unless special provision is made — and I am cer- 
tain that the work should be correlated step by step 
with that in the English department, as is being done 
in so many of the experimental high schools. Formal 
grammar as commonly studied must be discarded for 
these people who will never see the inside of a Latin 
grammar, and in its place simple themes, stories, and 
outlines centering about the excursions should be 
added. The importance of the class room stereopticon 
machine, and the possibilities for service of the visual 



education society cannot be overemphasized, but do 
not think that you can ever entertain "C" children with 
stories of Robin Hood, or the knights of the Middle 
Ages. The worst fiasco I ever made in teaching was 
when I tried to offer "C's" an elementary course in 
English history, and I know now they would much 
rather have told me how so-and-so left the garbage 
can open. 

The Psychological Clinic a Necessity 

Is society willing to bear the expense of equipment, 
of psychological clinics which are indispensable in this 
work and of adequate teaching forces to do the task 
properly, and does it take cognizance of the fact that 
the secondary schools will assume guardianship of the 
lads who would otherwise drift into its juvenile courts? 
In conclusion, may I quote to the teachers of these 
poorer students from that iconoclastic tract "Shackled 
Youth"? 

"You must allow this tree of yours, planted by this 
river, time and space — leisure to grow in, quiet to 
grow in, so that in his season, not in your season, he 
may bring forth his fruit. The entire philosophy of 
education is there — from Rosseau to Dewey." 



THE TEACHER OF FRENCH AND HIS OPPORTUNITY 



By A. VERMONT 
Professor of French, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 



IMMEDIATELY AFTER the war, when the 
boys had come back, there was a good deal of 
criticism in this country of our Allies. The 
French were the subject of many odious comparisons 
with the Germans, and it looked as if we were about 
to forget the great qualities of that nation and to 
remember only that the French merchants had "gouged" 
the Americans and that there was much immorality 
among the people. The writer has sometimes been 
dumfounded at these criticisms, and has gone away 
more or less humiliated at the statements made against 
a people that wrote such wonderful pages of heroism 
and patience in the annals of history. The days went 
by and America began to realize that war has its 
human side, that all wars have brought out the man 
that is in men as well as the animal that is in them. 
America has realized again that it is wrong to empha- 
size shortcomings and minimize heroism. We all made 
the same mistake: at the beginning of the war the 
French almost defied us; we in turn set them on a 
pedestal on which no man could stand long ; and after 
we had met, we found that, after all, we were all 
human. There may have been brought just charges 



and criticism against the French, but the fact remains 
that thousands of our boys sleep their last sleep in 
the land of France, and that French men and women 
keep their graves clean and tend with gentle care the 
flowers they have planted on the mounds. The recent 
trip to France by the Legionnaires has eminently 
proved that the heart of France beats warmly to- 
ward America. The tour of France by these American 
soldiers was triumphal to say the least, and all of us 
are proud of the way in which our men were received. 

France Still the Land of Our Love 

The preceding paragraph is written to make those 
men think who believe that the friendship between the 
two nations has cooled and that the two republics, 
friends yesterday, are looking at each other with in- 
different eyes. France will be land of our love a long 
time still. Her language and literature, her culture, 
will appeal to our students in the high schools and col- 
leges, and it seems that the opportunity of the teacher 
of French is as great today, if not greater, than it was 
during the war. 

The American people, like every other people, will 
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study its neighbors, just as the ordinary individual tries 
to understand those who live near him, that he may 
learn from their way of thinking and from their way 
of doing. Among foreign nations France will come 
the very first. The reasons are obvious. First of all, 
because of the sentiment referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs, and secondly, because France appeals 
strongly to the whole world through its language and 
its culture. Victor Hugo has said that French filters 
the human thought. That is not so difficult to under- 
stand when we see that it is the heir of the conciseness 
and lucidity of its parent, Latin. Add unto this that 
it has been the language of diplomacy ever since the 
time of Louis XIV ; that it remained the court language 
in many, places ; and remember again that numerous 
great writers used it as their mother tongue, and it 
will be plain that the language itself will have a strong 
appeal to the cultured man. Besides this lucidity it 
has a charm all its own that makes it dear to the 
women, as dear as the fashions and their peculiar 
charm. 

Add the further fact that France has contributed 
liberally not only to literature but also to science and 
that her genius has been liberalizing, and we have an- 
other argument that will account for its appeal to men. 
Her contributions to arts should not be minimized. 
One would be astonished were he to count the millions 
of copies of French masterpieces that adorn the walls 
of our own American homes. Nearly every child is 
familiar with the "Angelus," the "Gleaners," the 
"Storm," the "Thinker," the towers of Notre Dame, 
the Cathedral of Rheims, and numerous others. 

If it were permitted to evoke a sacred feeling, 
among Americans, can we forget the story of ancient 
days, of Washington and Lafayette, and, in later days, 
the story of Foch and Pershing ? France received only 
yesterday with unbounded enthusiasm, our Legion- 
naires and in them greeted the representatives of the 
one nation among all which she dearly loves. 

What boy or girl does not dream that, some day, a 
ship will sail to France and that he or she will sail on 
that ship, will land and behold the thousand and one 
wonderful things of France, the beautiful? That he 
or she will walk along the boulevards of Paris, see the 
monuments, stand near the tomb of Napoleon, enter 
Notre Dame, stop a moment under the Arc de Tri- 
omnhe and lay a wreath on the grave of the unknown 
poilu ? 

Make French an Agreeable Study 

Given these facts, why should the study of France 
not be the most agreeable of studies ? Yet, it happens, 
let us hope not frequently, that French classes become 
merely hours spent on drills of grammar forms, pain- 



ful readings during which the teacher half dozes and 
the students look from the text, time and again, at 
their watches with a faint prayer that the thing soon 
may be over. 

Who remembers a class in Caesar that was thus long 
somnolent? The teacher using the text only to ex- 
plain endless sequences of tenses, astounding peri- 
phrastic verbs and a never ending array of active and 
passive, regular and irregular verbs? For all the 
world the Helvetii might be in the moon together with 
that mysterious Rhodanus, and as to the partes tres in 
which omnis Gallia was divisa, Heaven knows where 
they were. Of the fortissimi Belgae not a trace on the 
map. 

Are classes of French possible which duplicate such 
experiences in Latin? Not long ago the writer was 
shown a Chardenal, much thumped and much studied. 
It was the only book used during the whole first year. 
Could the teacher have hidden her ignorance of French 
and France behind the smoke-screen of verbs and pro- 
nouns, adjectives and syntax rules? I wonder if this 
teacher could have been the same if she had known 
that country. Knowing it better she would have liked 
it better and taught its language and culture with more 
enthusiasm. 

Why Not Visit France? 

There is perhaps the crux of the problem. We like 
the things best which we know best. But how is the 
teacher who has never been in that country to work up 
enthusiasm for it ? 

To begin with a trip to France is not an impossibility. 
Thousands upon thousands of Americans visit every 
year that part of the continent. This year the boats 
were crowded and no one knows how many people 
were in Paris and on the battlefields. A first acquaint- 
ance with France would elicit enthusiasm enough. It 
would do away with the criticism of the war-days when 
that great nation was not herself and had been overrun 
by millions of enemies and constantly visited by mil- 
lions of friends white and black, brown and yellow, 
from every corner of the earth. 

It may be well to recall here that Americans above 
all others are favored by the rate of exchange, that a 
dollar is worth more than twice as much as it ever 
was and that, once the trip paid across the sea, the 
rates are reasonable enough. A voyage to Europe is 
not an impossibility and well within the means of many 
of our progressive teachers. 

Helps for Those Who Cannot Go 

But suppose one cannot go. There are plenty of 
books that will give us an idea of France. A letter to 
the Librarian of Congress will bring us all the infor- 
mation needed. An ordinary stereopticon with a good 
collection of views is not to be despised, in fact, is 
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quite an adjunct to the study of that and of any coun- 
try. The outlay is small and here more than any- 
where else is "visual education" indicated. 

Excellent, too, is the French newspaper. There is 
published in New York a daily which gives a summary 
of all the news in France, articles setting forth the 
ideas of its prominent statesmen, happenings in the 
political and literary world. Such a newspaper com- 
ing daily, challenges by its very regularity the teacher 
of French. What a pleasure to know that there once 
was and still is such a man as Clemenceau, that there 
is a Briand, a Foch, a Joffre, that France is making 
heroic efforts to arise from its ruins and is earning the 
respect of all mankind. The effect of this intimate 
knowledge of events and men in France makes the 
teacher go in the class room with enthusiasm, in her 
soul she may repeat : "I know not merely adverbs and 
verbs, pronouns and adjectives, I know and understand 
one of the finest nations on earth." 

There are still other methods that might help along 
the teacher and the students in their enthusiasm. 
Recently Peabody Institute has furnished the lists of 
possible correspondents in France, and it has been a 
veritable delight to students of both countries to write 
to each other, exchange photographs, presents, etc. 

Then, what about a talk on France and her people 
by some intelligent speaker, perhaps of the community 
itself, who has been right "over there" and who has 
learned to appreciate the French? 

Other things might be suggested, but they all tend 
to the same end : know France, the land, the folks in 
it, before you begin to teach the language and liter- 
ature. No enthusiasm will ever come from a hazy 
understanding of French geography and history. 

How to Overcome Difficulties 

Of course, there are difficulties. They are to be ex- 
pected. The first of all is that eternal bugbear of 
pronunciation. Let us consider the facts. 

It is clear that French shall be taught by Americans. 
English is taught in France by French teachers. And 
thus in all foreign countries will outside languages be 
taught by instructors native to that country. Excep- 
tions will occur, but they will be rare. 

Few people acquire an absolutely pure accent of any 
tongue after they have reached the period of adoles- 
cence. But they can approximate the pronunciation of 
the natives sufficiently to make themselves understood 
and pleasantly so. If a French "u" is difficult to an 
American, think of the horror to a foreigner of our 
"th" in words such as "father" and "feather." 

Our colleges have a sufficient number of instructors 
trained in accurate pronouncing who can impart the 
sounds to their students. And the phonograph itself 



has stepped in with its unfailing patience to teach those 
who are away from French speaking people or teachers. 
It is easy to find records in any language and the 
teacher who is anxious to perfect herself and see her 
work grow, will find much help in her friend the 
phonograph. 

Summer Schools everywhere now offer special 
courses in pronunciation and suggest any number of 
methods that may be helpful. The phonetic method 
has its merits, though the usefulness for class use in 
the first and second years is not so clear to many ex- 
cellent teachers. But it will help the teacher. 

Another difficulty is that the teacher has other things 
to give besides French and that, often, her schedule 
covers de omni re scibili et inscibili and quibusdam 
aliis. That is serious but in our modern high schools, 
this is rapidly being remedied. More natural combina- 
tions are suggested and possible, thus frequently the 
teacher of French is also the teacher of Latin, or the 
teacher of English takes French too. This is not a 
bad combination because often the teacher has taken 
English for her major, French for her minor and vice- 
versa. Here a careful selection by the superintendent 
and a serious arrangement of the courses is indicated. 

There is another difficulty, less apparent yet more 
deadly than the others. This comes from the pupil 
himself. French at first appears very easy, students 
sail along gaily over the blue seas of the first grammar 
lessons to be landed suddenly on the rocks of con- 
structions. These constructions are painted in dark 
colors, even by the teachers themselves, and if the 
charybdis of irregular verbs is avoided, there is still 
the scylla of the whole subjunctive series. The poison 
of discouragement gets in the class, the "cafard" is in 
the ranks and the once enthusiastic class merely drifts 
along on the stagnant waters of indifference. Would 
it not be better to take the viewpoint here that French 
is a living thing, a pulsating, throbbing thing, vibrant 
and full of energies, and teach French from the view- 
point of life itself? Will the student who begins to 
understand the life and ideas of that country not find 
a sufficient motive in his enthusiasm for France, to 
master the difficulties of its grammar, the mere 
mechanical parts of the thing? 

Many other things might be suggested, methods, 
ways and means to make the class attractive. They 
should form the subject of another article. However, 
enthusiastic teachers will find their way through and 
it will matter little what methods they use. They will 
be themselves in the class room, live-wires, whose very 
appearance in the classroom brings with them a 
radiancy all their own. 

Those of us who knew the late Professory Stacy, of 
the University of North Carolina, will remember how 
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he could take a class in mathematics, keep in the best 
of humor and lead it safely across the most intricate 
difficulties. His heart was in his work and he was 
always the same earnest "Stacy" whom men and 
women respected and admired for his wonderful 
character, his thorough knowledge of his subject and 
his burning desire to help others grow with him. Can 
others not be thus ? 



SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 

MARITIME PROVINCES 

OF CANADA 

(From Bulletin Number Sixteen, 1922, pp. 9-10: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

A PROVINCIAL EXAMINATION regulates ad- 
mission to high school and official promotion 
through each of the successive years. The examination 
therefore becomes of more importance than the school, 
and there are in the province only nine secondary 
schools doing four full years of work, although each 
of the eighteen counties has a county academy. 

But some high school work is done in nearly all of 
the schools. Thus over twelve hundred one-room 
rural schools profess to offer instruction in the ninth, 
tenth, or eleventh grades. The teacher, unfit as she 
is, is urged to do this even though it must obviously 
be at the expense of the earlier grades. On this lean 
tuition boys and girls work their way through text- 
books and the provincial examinations into college 
without ever attending a high school, and thereby 
develop enviable habits of initiative and industry to 
compensate for defective instruction. At Acadia Uni- 
versity last year four out of the seven prize winners 
were prepared in this manner. 

While the students that issue from this process are 
exceptional, there is plainly an enormous waste of good 
material. The elimination in the provincial examina- 
tions is very heavy. In 1921, 1,361 out of 3,095 can- 
didates, or 44 per cent, failed to pass Grade IX; 1,331 
out of 2,406, or 55 per cent, failed in Grade X; 563 
out of 1,237, or 46 per cent, failed in Grade XI ; and 
107 out of 221, or 48 per cent, failed in Grade XII. 
Thus 6,959 candidates essayed the examinations, and 
3,362, or 48 per cent, failed to pass. 

But it appears that during that time in all these odds 
and ends of so-called "high schools" there were 9,705 
pupils enrolled and at work on high school studies. 
How many of these additional pupils failed to take the 
examinations because they were unprepared, is uncer- 
tain; the examinations are voluntary and principals 
may promote without them. Certainly more than 50 
per cent either failed in the examinations, or would 



have done so had they attempted them. A system 
that will allow over one-half of its secondary pupils to 
waste their time in work that is fruitless, or that must 
be repeated again and again, is a poor system. Such 
effort is simply misdirected. Emphasis should be 
placed on the character of the school and on the quality 
of its instructors, and not merely on the examinations. 

Another element that saps more or less of the 
strength of the public high schools in Nova Scotia is 
the maintenance of extensive academies and seminaries 
in connection with each denominational college. In- 
cluding those from Nova Scotia who attend Mt. Alli- 
son in New Brunswick, probably over 1,000 students 
are thus drawn off, while the total attendance on the 
eighteen county academies is only 2,200. Advantages 
for music and art for girls, and close supervision for 
the weak boy are urged in justification of these institu- 
tions, but it is clear that if the students were placed 
in the public high schools, and if the support of the 
students' parents, representing the best educated group 
in the province, were placed solidly behind these 
schools, they would be immensely strengthened to the 
advantage of the entire population. 

The spirit and character of the work done in the 
high schools is impressive. Four good institutions 
were visited in the provinces, two of them in Nova 
Scotia rather thoroughly. In these the scholarship of 
the teachers was apparently excellent, and their in- 
struction was notable for its clarity and force. The 
students were extraordinarily attentive and indus- 
trious; the effects of hard, accurate, painstaking drill 
were everywhere evident. The program of studies is 
less elaborate than in the United States ; there is much 
less student initiative: less spontaneity, less discussion 
in class; there is also less superficial "smartness" on 
the part of the students, and less concern for student- 
opinion on the part of teachers ; there is much greater 
thoroughness, closer thinking, more confident knowl- 
edge, and more wholesome seriousness on the part of 
both student and teacher. 



THE ATHENIAN OATH 

"We will never bring disgrace to this, our City, by 
any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert 
our suffering comrades in the ranks. We will fight 
for the ideals and sacred things of the City, both alone 
and with many ; we will revere and obey the city's laws 
and do our best to incite a like respect and reverence in 
those above us who are prone to annul or set them at 
naught; we will strive unceasingly to quicken the pub- 
lic's sense of civic duty. Thus in all these ways we 
will transmit this City not less but greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to us." 



